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YOUNG'S NIGHT THOUGHTS. 


It may perhaps be deemed a kind of 
literary heresy to admit in this paper any 
remark prejudicial to the work above men- 
tioned; but we feel tempted to risk the im- 
putation, rather than withhold from our rea- 


‘ders the following article, which we copy 


from the Scots Magazine, for July, 1815, 
—said to be written by the late Lord Gar- 
denstone. His lordship was indwl.:tably 
possessed of taste, learning, and genius ; 
although he appears to have been some- 
what prejudiced against the “ Poet of the 
Night,” of whom he thus speaks :— 


“ This visionary poet 


——‘ Makes sweet religion | 
A rhapsody of words.’ 


—I wonder not that his son Lorenzo was 
an infidel.- The ‘ great? Dr. Young, as 
they call him, is prodigiously great in the 
outre style; and yet he is admired by the 
multitude of readers, commonly titled by 


~ modern authors ¢ the respectable public !’ 


“ In my opinion, our celebrated enthu- 
siast of this country, the Rev. Mr. Ralph 
Erskine, in his Riddles, is less extrava- 
gant. Iam sure that he should at least be 
mor@*amusing and tolerable, either to be- 
lievers or infidels, than Dr. Young in his 
woful ‘ Night Thoughts.? I know no rule 
of criticism so just, so material, and so 
gegeral, as one laid down by old Horace; 


‘ Scribendi ui recte, sapere est et principium et fons.’ 


I shall penesiion the Night Thoughts by 
this rule, after first inserting a few spe- 
cimens of Ralph’s Riddles. 


I. ‘ Devil’ and the ‘ Saint’ are hardly 





|¢ I'm here, and there, and every where! 
And yet I’m neither here nor there. 

I'm school'd, though never at a school , 
I'm wise, and yet a natural fool! 

I’m poor, and yet I nothing want ! 

I'm both a Devil and a Saint!’ 


I could quote from the Night Thoughts, 
many similar passages of subtile and fan- 
tastical antithesis; but I am afraid that the 
bulk of readers would take them for charm- 
ing poetry. ‘Those who can distinguish 


limity, will find such passages in every 
page—nay, almost in every line. 


seem to resemble Ralph’s Riddles very 
much. 


All knowing, all unknown, and yet well known ! 

Near, though remote! and though unfathom’d, | 
felt! 

And though invisible, for ever seen ! 

Know this, Lorenzo, (seem it ne'er so strange) 

Nothing can satisfy, but what confounds ; 

Nothing but what asfonishes is true ! 


Speaking of man, he says, 


An heir of glory! a frail child of dust! 
Helpless immortal ! insect infinite ! 
A worm, a God. 


such exaggerated opposites as the ‘ Worm’ 
and the ‘ God.’ 

The following extracts I leave without 
illustration, to the common sense of the 
reader :— 

Procrastination is the thief of time ! 


What can awake thee, unawak’d by this, 
Expended Deity on human weal ? 


Oh love of gold!» Thou meanest of amours ! 
1. 349. 
Are passions, then, the pagans of the soul ? 
Reason alone baplis’d ? alone ordain'd 
To touch things sacred ?>——— 
* « * << * _ - 7. 
On such a theme ‘tis impious lo be calm ; 
Passion is reason ; transport, temper here! 
1. 629. 
Devotion, when lukewarm, is undevouj— 
Lorenzo ! hast thou ever weigh'd a sigh ? 
Or studied the philosophy of tears ? 
Night 5, 1.516. 


Death’s dreadful advent is the mark of man, 
And every thought that wiisses it is blind, 
Revere thyself; and yet thyself despise ! 


quaintness and affectation from true sub-) 


How-} 
ever, I shall hazard some specimens which || 


} 
Night 4, 1.195. 


| Man's misery declares him born for bliss ; 

| His anxious heart asserts the truth I sing, 

And gives the sceptic in his head the lie. 

| Night 7,1. 160 


| Man’s heart ea/s all things, and is hungry still ; 

|More, more! the glutton cries. 

Ibid. 1. 123. 

| The world’sall litle page, there's no contents ; 

The world’s all face; the man who shows his 
heart 

| Is hooted for his nudities, and scorn'd. 

Night 8, |. 333 








Lorenzo ! 

| This is the most indulgence can afford, 

| Thy wisdom all can do, but make thee wise ; 

| Nor think this censure is severe on thee ; 

| Satan, thy master, I dare call a dunce ! 

Ibid. 1. 1414 


When pain can't bless, beaven quits us ia des- 
| pair. 

Night 9, 1. 497 
“After all, and as some apology to the 
|numerous admirers of Dr. Young, I allow 
that there are strokes and passages of genv- 
‘ine poetry to be found, though thinly scat- 
tered, among the wild effusions of this long 
and ‘abonred poem. I refer in particular 
to the five first lines of Night First, 
and to the thirteen first lines of Night 
Fourth. For the sake of justice to our 
author, the two pomagee shall be inserted 
at full length. 


* 


NIGHT FIRST. 
Tir'd nature's sweet restorer, balmy Sleeys ' 
He, like the world, his ready visit pays 
Where fortune smiles: the wfetched he forsakes ; 
Swift on his downy pinions, flies from wo, 
And lights on beds unsullied by a tear. 


NIGHT FOURTH. 
A much indebted muse, O Yorke! intrudes, 
| Amid the smiles of fortune and of youth ; 
| Thine ear is patient of a serious song. 
How deep implanted in the breast of man 
The dread of death! 1 sing its sov’reign cure. 
Why start at death ? Whereishe ? Death arriv'd 
Is past ; not come, or gone ; he’s never here. 
Ere hope, sensation fails; black-boding man 
Receives, not suffers, death’s tremendous blow.. 
The knell, the shroud, the mattock, and the 
grave ; 
The deep damp vault, the darkness, and the 
worm; . 
These are the bug-bears of a winter's eve, 
The terrors of the living, not the dead. 





“ From this the writer runs wild; and ¢on- 
tinues, with very slight and transient lucid 








Night 6, 1. 128, 


ae 


- 
g 





intervals, to the end of the poem.” 
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FOR THE LADIES’ LITERARY CABINET. 


EVENING AMUSEMENTS. 


« Let laurels, drench’d in pure Parnasian dews, 

Reward his memory, dear to every muse! 

Who with a courage of unshaken root, 

In honour’s field, advancing his firm foot, — 

Plants it upon the line that justice draws, 

And will prevail or perish in her cause! 
CowPer. 


When we look into the causes whence 
society or government originated, they ap- 
pear simple and natural. As men increased 
and spread, the very act of increase, com- 

d more numerous settlements and 
greater number of inhabitants ; consequent- 
ly, more depravity, and to order this de- 
pravity, more refinement of policy. To 
this end, as men collected and formed them- 
selves into bodies or hamlets, laws were 
naturally passed for the regulation of such 
bodies, to good ends, and a superior elected 
to preside with impartiality over the exe- 
cution, of those laws. When government 
was formed, the “ wants and fears of in- 
Wividuals,” were strong preservatives, and, 


rT 


Having, in a few words, made apparent 
how dear is the relationship of the land 
wherein we are born, how requisite doth 
it seem, that all our efforts and our powers 
should be brought into play, and so work- 
ed as to harmonize, and go hand in hand 
for the grand design of national excellence. 

To be called a friend, a father, and a 
blessing to our country—what an heritage 
to our children! what a thrill of feeling 
cometh over the heart, when the weighty, 
the emulative assurance possesses the mind, 
that such a destiny awaits those youth who 
run the course which wisdom planneth for 
their instruction. 

- We may pursue this subject, by inquir- 
ing by what method this destiny is to be 
obtained. 

WHAT IS MAN? 

Man is the creature of a day ! who, with 
the morning, is young and vigorous; with 
the meridian, powerful and brilliant; and 
sets with the evening in darkness—in such 
darkness, that eye cannot see, or theory || 
explain. ‘The mourners follow him to the 


a 





sm fact, the very continuance of states. 
Wants sprang from protection against that 
badness inherent in us by the curse of the 
Almighty. -Fears may, with much pro- 
bability, be assimiiated to wants: as, then, 
we are born in wickedness, as government |, 
was first invented to guard against this wick- || 
edness, and as government is formed on 
tules that in part vanquish our constitu-|, 
tional ‘sinfulness, how easily are we led to 
admire and venerate that power capable of 
making the evil weeds to droop and decay, 
and fall freshless; to be bound to that 
power capable of protecting from injury 
and death; to make that part of ourselves, 
which, without any absurdity of reasoning, 
_ is the very life of our lives. 

Thus we are inducéd to love, to cherish, 
and defend our country, by the same mo- 
tives, which impel man to act for his own 
preservation, and to embrace every likeli- 
hood of its continuance. Thus proceeding, 
we discover that, to love our country, is 
the most natural of all loyes—the love of 
self-preservation. This love, then, being 


one of the first laws of nature, whatever } 


is opposed to it is unnatural; and what is 
unnatural is contrary to the divine inten- 
tion. From the above, it appears to fol- 
low, that it is as unjust to be opposed to 
our native land, as to our owm good, or 


tomb; a few short hours, and memory re- |, 
_gardeth him not :—a successor filleth his 
place, asuccessor performeth his duties, his |, 
name is obliterated by a successor’s- name ! 

Man toils and sweats for gain: lucre is 
his god. On its altar he offers his morn- 
ing and evening devotions ; sacrifices, at its 


‘nal rest. Man pants for fame, that moc 

and tampers with, and finally crushes him. 
If I could gain the esteem of the world, 

says man !—Better would it be, if he sought 


his God. 
If, (said an old English statesman,) if I 


my king, he would not now have deserted 
my gray hairs. 

What is the esteem of this world ?—an 
open friend in sunshine ; but a side glancer 
in tribulation—an esteem which wavers 
and changes with every breath of heaven. 
Man grasps at visionary good. 


Qui fit, Mzcenas, ut nemo, quam sibi sortem 
Seu ratio dedcrit, seu fors objecerit, illa 
Contentus vivat ? Horace. 


Whence the reason, Meecenas, that none are 
content with their different stations in life, so al- 
lotted either by reason or accident ? 





_ @wn existence. 





' shrine, all essential good ; barters for it “al 


the esteem of his own conscience and of 


| had served the interests of my God, as of 


This inquiry is well.adapted to the pre- 





ee 


good citizens of this vast metropolis, New. 
York; I would not err a jot, were I to in. 
clude the entire bulk, of the people under 
the general appellat?®n of the United States. 

It is an every-moment occurrence, that, 


Be you walking. 
Be you sitting, 
Be you waking, 
Be you sleeping, 


be you where or how you may, nothing is 
heard but that dull, dark, spon tnenkieg 
cry of hard times! hard times! 

Nought is borne on the wings of the 
wind, save complainings, moanings, sigh- 
ings, groanings, dismal ditties, sad laments, 
so much so, that a foreigner, on his first 
landing, would be apt to inquire for the 
grave over which these howliogs were 
made. A good query for us, by the way— 
Over whom or what are they made? To 
prosperous hours gone? A sorry lament to 
be sure! Can lamentations renew those 
‘fair days of commercial and internal age 
| grandizement, prophesied presages of com- 
| plete greatness? Bestir yourselves, men! 
| awake your activity! Let no passing cloud 
| shade or damp your spirits ! Be determin- 
| ed to succeed—to make our city, our coun- 
try blest, and honour and long life -will 
| flow i# upon us; and water, and freshen, 
‘and bid to flourish, the hardest glebe and 


remotest glen of this our supremely happy 
country. 





LLL 
FOR THE LADIES’ LITERARY CABINET. 


DEBATES FOR THE LADIES, 


Query.— What qualification in a female, 
ds most desirable with the view to being 
happy in the married state 2 


[Concluded.] 


Capt. Rattle rose: So much for pounds, 
shillings, and pence; compound interest, 
and legal security ;—a truce with such cal- 
culations : let nature now be heard. Beav- 
ty, sovereign beauty, at thy shrine I bow 
an humble votary. Gentlemen, you may 
look glum; the ladies smile, and/tbat is 
sufficient encouragement for me to proceed. 
One dimple is worth twenty “ darns in an 
old stocking.” Let me state the case clear- 
ly :-— 
os My wife, we will suppose, is an excel- 
lent economist ; every expense must pass 
through her fingers. If I want*some fruit 
after dinner, “ my love it is too extrava- 








ysent condition and circumstances of the 








gant.” I must-wear my coat till it is thread- 




















. due share of merit for, the taste aud gal- 
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bare, then have it turned and new buttoned, 
and then it is “‘ as good as ever.” Her ser- 
vants are continually robbing her, and the 
trades people giving false weight or mea- 
sure. Then she is always so overpowered 
with business, that she cannot spare an 
hour to sit down with me; and the apology 
is always, “ my dear, I must see to these 
things; if I do not, all will go to rack and 
ruin ;” then she pores over the weekly ac- 
counts, till she injures her eyes; and I am 
tormented night and day with the jargon 
of her domestic perplexities, and boasts 
of her extraordinary skill in culinary pre- 
parations, and her indefatigable pains-tak- 
ing for my comfort and happiness! So 
much for an economical wife; and now let 
us bestow a few words on Mr. Younghus- 
band’s idol—an accomplished one. We 
will suppose then, for a moment, that my 
better half is decorated with every external 
accomplishment, and yet destitute of per- 
sonal beauty. Itake her into company; 
what is the consequence? I will not dis- 
gust this refined assembly by repeating the 
appaling observations which would salute 
my ears in half-audible whispers. Let it 
suffice that a man is too often swayed, by 
a malevolent sneer, to underate the merits 
of bis wife. 

But where beauty exists, what can there 
be wanting to constitute happiness? It is 
an ingredient which sweetens the cup 
domestic discord—if disappointment at 
tends his undertaking, the lovely lips of 
his wife sooth him to forgetfulness; if she 
has q@ilise to be offended, and I have too 
much respect for the fair to insinuate that 
they are ever offended without a cause, 
“ awful beauty puts on all her charms,” 
and we adore the lovely tyrant; then fol- 
lows the sweet bewitching smile of recon- 
ciliation, the fasciuating accent of remon- 
strance, the tender pressure of the soft fair 
hand. Oh! it is utterly impossible for a 
man te be unhappy more than an hour 
with a beautiful woman ; for, 


If to her share some female errors fall, 
Lookgn her face, and you forget them all. 


_ Mr. Placid rose.—I have listened with 
earnest attention to your opinions, gentle- 
men, and allow to each respectively its 


lantry displayed in the discussion. I can- 
not deny that the charms of female beauty 
are irresistible ; young and old .acknow- 
ls@ige its sway ; but it is not all-sufficient— 
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FOR THE LADIES’ LITERARY CABINET- 


THE MISCELLANIST, No. Il 


The f a polished exterior, and a 
well-informed mind, are sources of extreme 
gratification, both to the possessor and the 
partaker of the pleasure dispensed; and); When we consider our situation, either 
the solid benefits resulting from industry || jn a civil, political, or religious point of 
and economy are, without doubt, weighty || view ; either in reference to the union, to 
considefations; but when we regard either || ihis state, or to this city in particular, we 
separately, as most materially conducive |) shall perceive the greatest reason to indulge 
to “happiness in the married state,” we|/in present emotions of joy, and in the 
find them likely to fail of the desired effect, | hopes of future greatness. A free aud ef- 
unless supported and assisted in their ope- | ficient government, a climate healthy and 
ration by coop Temper, by that cheerful fertile, a position that invites the enterprise 
serenity of mind, which would enable her | of commerce, and a trade bighly produc- 
to bear the frowns of adversity with unre- | tive, point us out as a powerful and happy 
pining gentleness, which softens the pang | people. And what chiefly yields a secret 
of disappointment, and deprives even the | rapture to every patriotic and benevolent 
sick bed of its terrers. A woman p0s-' mind, the interests of science are ‘becom- 
sessing this amiable pliancy of disposition, | ing better understood, and the blessings o! 
will study every little endearing art to make | education more penerally and extensively 
her husband happy ; she will bear with his diffused. 
caprices or faults, and amend ber own on To endeavour to prove the necessity anc 
conviction ; correcting the errors of her’ the utility of giving imstruction 10 the thu 
youthful family with persuasive tenderness, rman mind, would be superfluous and vam 
and unrepiningly submitting to such neces- | The truth is universally achuowledged, tha’ 
sary privations as reduced circumstances | edycation opens a door to the most pleasur- 
may enforce. She will preserve order and able, the most virtuous, and the most hay 
harmony in her household, peace and good py life. A slight view of its beneficial ef 
fellowship amongst her neighbours; love, fects, exhibits it in a very amiable ligint, and 
humility, and charity, attend her footsteps | at the same time pives us dreadful ideas 0! 
—such are the advantages of good temper: | a staie of ignorance. Thai mind appears. 
and a woman thus qualified, however other- | indeed, forlorn and wretched, which ‘har 
wise unadorned, in person or mind, can- “never received imstruction, and which has 
not fail to secure happiness to herself and pot progressed in any degree of improve- 
sband. Such a woman can never be| ,ment; black and dreary as those regions, 
ugly—the shafts of ridicule will fall pow- | where no rivulet meanders, where no flow- 





'erless at her feet; for, as the elastic wool | ers diffuse their fragrance, where no pre 


ae the deadly messenger, so the soft | pitious shies pour down fertiliry and giad- 
ates of her peaceful besom bid defiance | pess| Noxious weeds easily grow im an 
to the murderous weapons of calumny. | uncultivated soil; and vice, more noxious, 
When Mr. Placid ceased to speak, a “generally thrives in an epcaltivated mind 
murmur was heard in the assembly. Mr. | The reasouing faculty, seldom emploved. 
Cavil, after a few woments, rose, but he | ies dormant, and becomes more feeble. 
seemed irresolute, and, after uttering a few | The passions rage with unrestrained license. 
unconnected sentences, declared, that he and the soul is tossed apon a tumultaous 
gave up his share of the contest. * The | and dangerous ocean. What can be nom 
other members immediately followed his |! ished here, except a train of die most per 
example, and Mr. Placid was declared || nicious vices? What so likely to prevail 
umpire. After expressing how much he} as hatred, rancour, and revenge, and all 
felt himself flattered by the decision, he } the fiercer passions? What the condition 
repeated the following impromptu: jof such a being, but misery in the ex- 
Ladies, your talents I admire, ‘treme? The philanthropist, when making 
For wit and taste can seldom tire ; a retrospect on the ages that are past, and 
But prudence guides your conduct best, comparing them with the present, feels his 
Ang Senihy ves 10,9098 8 Ste soul glow with gratitude to Him, who i 
Add one thing more, your conquest’s sure, m, - 
Good temper keeps the heart secure. the “ author of Svey good, and every per- 
eee || fect gift. 7” 
Envy is like a sore eye, that cannot bear! Till within a few years, education has 











a bright object. been on a very contracted plan. A consi- 
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derable number, indeed, enjoyed it in a toler- 
able degree; but in a sufficiently high degree, 
it was the portion of very few: while there 
were many, who, it may be said, scarcely 
received its slightest tincture. To the rich, 
the great, the powerful, her delightful ave- 
nues were opened wide, which lead to en- 
joyments, at once rational and delightful. 
They entered her temple, where truth re- 
sides, where virtue appears in her most 
amiable form, and where unfading beauty 
yields rapture to the soul. Here the mind 
is conducted through the fields of know- 
ledge, and grows more capacious at every 
degree of advancement. A new world is 
opened to view, and a vast variety of pleas- 
ing and interesting objects are presented 
for contemplation. Fountains which yield 
pure, sweet, and salubrious streams, con- 
stantly flow, and furnish the soul with rich 
and copious draughts. She drinks, and 
grows more majestic in virtue, and more 
worthy the seats of celestial glory. 

But to the poor, whose comforts are 
small, the blessings of adequate instruc- 
tion were, with few exceptions, unattaina- 
ble; insurmountable barriers opposed their 
progress, and obliged them to wander in 
unpleasant paths, where, if truth and virtue 
appeared, it was with less dignity, and 
with a fainter degree of splendour. The 
very object for which an intelligent being 
is created—the improvement and advance- 
ment of the mind in knowledge, lay beyond 
their reach, and did not even invite their 
hopes. This misery, which heightened and 
aggravated every other,.at length called 
forth the most powerful exertions of bhu- 
manity. Schools were instituted, where 
the children of the poor might go and re- 
ceive instruction. The blessings, the hap- 
piness, which has resulted from them, need 
not be illustrated. Every mind that thinks, 
must easily perceive them. Many, whom 
they have turned from wickedness and vice 
into the paths of learning and virtue, may, 
at some future period, shine like stars of 
the first magnitude, as philosophers, as 
statesmen, as divines; or strike the sound- 
ing lyre, and enrol their names among the 
Homers, the Virgils, and the Miltons of 
the earth, to the everlasting honour of their 
nation. Many may rise up with a Demos- 
thenes, with a Cicero, with a Chatham, to 
stem the torrent of corruption, to be fore- 
most in the cause of freedom, and to flash, 


with the lightning of eloquence, confusion 


—$—<—$ 





upon the enemies of their country. 


4 





But of all the associations o ho- 
nour to the present era, those for the exten- 
sive diffusion of the Bible, are the most 
noble. Instead of the bigotry and supersti- 
tion, the enthusiasm and persecution, which 
disgraced former ages, we behold men of 
every nation, and every persuasion; giving 
the right hand of fellowship, and uniting 
in the glorious work. Within a few years, 
Christian zeal and Christian energy has put 
forth all its strength. Plans of exalted be- 
nevolence are formed, as it wexe, by inspi- 
ration, and the divine blessing rests upon 
every effort. The adventurous champions 
of the cross, wafting its banner over the 
mountain-wave, or erecting its standard in 
the desert, are declaring to the nations who 
sat in darkness, the most glorious events 
ever beheld by the sun, ever registered in 
the annals of nations, or entered into the 
heart of man to conceive. The benevo- 
lent mitid, always more happy in the hap- 
piness of others, contemplates with delight, 
the events of the present day, and looks 
forward to a brighter period, when all those 
nations who are still wrapped in heathen 
barbarity, shall be converted to the know- 
ledge of the truth, and become the king- 
doms of God and his Christ. 


MISCELLANIST. 
January, 1820. 





FOR THE LADIES’ LITERARY CABINET. 


SELECTOR, No. I. 


It is the intention of the Selector to se- 
lect such pieces, as will tend not only @ 
the instruction, but also to the amusement 
of his readers. 

& 


THE CHINA ASTER. 


“ T planted it with my own hand,” said 
my little sister, holding up a withered China 
Aster, plucked up by the root, “ I covered 
it from the sun—I watered it night and 
morning, and after all, (wiping her eyes 
with the corner of her frock) after all, it 
is dead !” 

Alas! how many are the occurrences of 
life, thought I, which resemble Mary’s 
flower. Too easily believing what we 
wish, we adopt some pretty trifle, and 
laying it, as it were, in our bosom, love it 
as “a daughter”—fancy paints it in gay 
colours ; increasing in beauty we see its 
progress with anxious solicitude from the 
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we fondly expect to enjoy it, reality tells 
us, after all, it is dead! 

How often does an only son engross al] 
the care of his parents, and wind himself 
around every fibre of their heart—to che. 
rish the idol is their every wish—to indulge 
it are all the rarities of nature and art pro- 
cured—sleepless nights and anxious days 
are their lot; and lo! when they hope to 
see the end of their labours, struck by the 
hand of disease, or debased by the con- 
tamniating touch of vice, the agonizing pa- 
rents find, after all, itis dead! And how 
sanguine are the expectations of those rela- 
tions and friends, who possess a “ lovely” 
girl, endowed with all the charms of beauty 
and goodness—how do they exult in her 
every idea—she is the solace of their cala- 
mities, and the staff and dependance of 
their declining years. Friendship rises in 
her defence like a wall—afiection nourishes 
her as the mild dews of the spring—ah ! to 
how little purpose! the canker-worm of 
love preys upon the delicate root of this 
sweet sensitive, and the scorching winds of 
disappointment drinks up its moisture—it 
fades—the hands of friendship and affection 
are united to support it in vain: for 


The deep-drawn, oft repeated sigh, 
th caused health’s blushes to decay ; 
The tear that moisten’d beauty’s eye, 
Hatlr worn its lustre quite away. 


| 


languishes and dies—and Regret, bitterly 
eeping, raves around the lovely fallen, and 
exclaims, after all, it is dead!!! ****** — 
N. Y. Weekly Museum. 


MODESTY, 
An ornament and guard to Virtue. 


Modesty is not only an ornament, but 
also a guard to virtue. It is a kind of a 
quick and delicate feeling in the soul, which 
makes her shrink and withdraw herself 
from every thing that has danger in it. It 
is such an exquisite sensibility, as warns 
her to shun the first appearance of every 
thing which is hurtful. . 

‘I cannot at present recollect either the 
place or time of what I am going to men- 
tion ; but I have read somewhere in the 
history of ancient Greece, that the women 
of the country were seized with an unac- 
countable melanchely, which disposed se- 
veral of them to make way with themselves. 
The senate, after having tried many expe- 
dients to prevent this self-murder, which 





swelling bud,” to the full blow; and then 





} was so frequent among them, published an 
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edict, that if any woman whomsoever 
should lay violent hands upon herself, her 
corpse should be exposed naked in the 
streets, and dragged about the city iu the 
most public manner. This edict imme- 
diately put a stop to the practice, which 
was before so common. We may see, in 
this: instance, the strength of female mo- 
desty, which was able to overcome the 
violence even of madness and despair ; 
the fear of shame, in the fair sex, was, 
in those days, more prevalent than that of 
death.—.N. Y. Weekly Museum. 
ON STUDY. 

Of all studies, none have a more direct 
tendency to aggrandize the mind, and conse- 
quently none are more suitable to the dig- 
nity of human nature, than those which 
are included under the general term, phy- 
siology, or the knowledge of nature; as 
astronomy, anatomy, botany, mineralogy, 
and so on. ‘The study of nature appears 
in no light so truly noble, and fit to enno- 
ble the human mind, as when compared 
with those of the works of men, as criti- 
cism, antiquities, architecture, heraldry, 
and the like. In the fogmer, all is great, 
beautiful, and perfect; in the latter, the 
subjects are all comparatively mean and 
defective ; and whatever is otherwise, owes 
its excellence to nature, as in poetry, paint- 
ing, sculpture, and so forth. The first 


leads us to know and adore the greatest and |} 


most perfect of Beings; the last, to see 
and regret our own weakness and imper- 


fection — Burgh. 
New-York, Dec. 24th, 1819. 





FOR THE LADIES’ LITERARY CABINET. 
Frepo.ro, a Tragedy, by the Rev. C. R. 
MATuwrRIN. 


Frepotro is the third tragedy from the 
pen of this gentleman; and, were we in- 
clined to give judgment, we should rank 
it last in merit. Thus would we class 
them: Bertram, Manuel, Fredolfo. Thus 
their different excellencies incline us to 
form their order in the closet-—and, from 
the closet, the most undeniable opinion is 
to be passed, when the consideration of 
their real, their intrinsic value comes under 
consideration. The reasons for this, are 
too apparent, to require the slightest at- 
tention. But were we at the head of a 
theatrical corps, and were obliged to con- 


sult pecuniary concerns ;. were we, in fact, 
‘ , 
for representation, we should not hesitate | 


consideration—Fredolfo. We would not, 
by any means, have it even supposed, that | 
the interest of Fredolfo depends on the 
extegnal accomplishments of plot, of words 
without meaning, of heroic characters, 
known only by report of the poet; nor, 
that the principal Dramatis Persone are 
poorly conceived, and tamely executed. 
We could not, our consciences would not 
suffer us to speak in derogation of our 
judgment ; we would not, even were we 
able, attempt to. cast one cold drop on, 
genius—even genius in fullest richness-of | 
exuberance. We do, indeed, regard Fre- | 

| 





dolfo as a tragedy inspirited by genius— | 
with all the defects of a genius delighting 
in the wild, the awful, the terrible—giving | 
the most extravagant and unbounded ex-| 
| panse to fancy, without studying words, | 
| moping over sentences, or falling asleep in| 
‘his arm-chair, while searching for some | 
‘great word that may ding in the ears, as, 





and their horses, were clattering over the | 
‘pavement. ‘There are,” who have sup-| 
‘posed, and have expressed the supposition, 


‘that the Rev. C. R. Maturin is one of those 


try, and try, and try in vain, “ to dip the | 
pen in their own hearts.” To an impar-. 
tial person, the poetry of the author of | 
Bertram, Manuel, and Fredolfo, cannot 


particularizing of words in the formation | 
or term of his sentences ; on the contra-| 


that one would rather than not they were 
pruned. The tree bends beneath the weight 
of the fruit. There is a marked distin- 
guishing line, drawn between the different 
tragedies of Bertram and Fredolfo. In 
the former, Bertram absorbs every faculty, 
every attention—wrapped in his own ori- 
ginality, he requires none to support—he 
is himself the prop—powerful and mighty. 
The contrary is the case with Fredolfo— 
filled with characters, each character one 
in itself, many are requisite to sustain the 
whole; and not merely to sustain, but ex- 
ert every effort, that the whole may be 
ably supported. For Fredolfo is a tra- 
gedy requiring great powers and talents, 
not of one, but of many, to give it its full 
weight. 








to task our choice respecting the best piece | 


in deciding on the side of the one under || 


if a half dozen cartmen, with their carts | 


formal, stadied, would-be genuises, who 


but make him feel, that their is no art, no | 


riwise, his sentences are so redundant, | 
} 


In the reading of Fredolfo, one laments 
| that the author has allowed no relief to the 
dreadful. This is very unpleasant. While 
perusing “it, the mind is in a continued 
state of agitation; so intimately doth the 
dread and gloom affect one, that there is 
no ease, no peaceful quiet, no pleasing sen- 
‘sation to harmonize the soul, and enable 
\it to enter with more vigour and spirit, 


' 
‘ 





H when the author would increase fear to its 


| utmost extent. 

| Our circumscribed limits will not permit 
us to enter into the detail of plot, or even 
allow room for more than one or two ex- 
| tracts. Of the many excellent scenes in 
sea excellent tragedy, we consider the first 


part, third scene, of the third act, the best 


conceived, the best written, and the most 


[likely to affect : 
“ Scene I11.—The interior of a Prison. Enter 
Fredolfo, leaning on Urilda—/tiendanis be- 
longing to the Prison. ; 
Atten.—(with compassion) Please you, my lord, 
rest here. 
Fred. (not heeding him) 1 thank thee, it is very 
| well! 
Atten 
| grating. 
Fred. 
| Atten. 
couch ? 
| Fred. (Sits down, holding Urilda) 1 thought ¥ 
_had—even now I crave your pardon. Where is 
| my daughter ?” 
| 





. The air, I fear, blows chilly through that 


Perchance it does, I do not feel it yet. 
Will you not rest upon this matted 


It appears, from the foregoing, that some 
ruthless ill has operated upon his mind so 
forcibly, as almost to overcloud it—some- 
thing more than common calamity hath 
befallen—some more powerful stroke than 
deprivation of light and liberty : one would 
not imagine guilt to be the conqueror of a 
| soul, as the author describes Fredolfo’s ; 
| for his daughter, in her office of angel 
comforter, bursts forth :— 


| “But thine shall consecrate it—thine, my father ! 
|| Oh! future sufferers, here, shall sit in pride, 
Shall hug the chains that now I clasp in agony, 
And proudly say, when from its horrid walls 
They tread, ‘I have been in Fredolfo’s dungeon!’ ” 


How agonizing must be the disclosure 
||that follows, to a daughter who, in the 
'| enthusiasm of her love, regarded her parent, 
|| not only as free from every stain, but pre- 
jeminently great and excellent. And well 
| she might, for 
| “ He was the country’s idol—Switzerland, 

|| Through all her rescued Cantons, bless’d her 
champion.” 
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Who can pen her agony of emotion, 
when, in the drear space of her father’s 
prison—so comfortless—so chill and silent 
that father who had been her divinity—— 
than whom there was no better—none 
more illustrious—thus unfolds the secret 
that broke down his naturally elevated 
soul : 


‘s—Sit down, and if thou wilt on subjects talk, 
That hold alliance with this horrid place ; ~ 
I'll talk of such to thee. 
There was a man, I knew him once, I thought, 
But even his daughter would not know him now. 

Uril. It cannot be—his daughter still must 
know him. 

Fred. He was unhappy. 

Uril. Then she loved him better! 

Fred. Bat—he was guilty ! 

Uril. Oh! impossible ! 
A father guilty in his daughter's eyes ! 

Fred. I must go on. 
That wretched man, through years of misery, 
Had gone to where the guilty meet their fate— 
None knew the thoughts that brought him there ; 

perchance 

They deemed it pity ! No, he watched in anguish 
How the pale wretch did on the scaffold stare— 
Because—and if he had a daughter, then— 


« * * * > 7 


The night came on—beside his couch of stone 
His daughter sat, as now thou dost by me— 


. 7. * * * 7. a 


There was a dungeon o’er them—its dark vaults 
A merciful shadow on his damp brow cast, 
And she, who came with heart as light as thine, 
(she lets go hold of his chains.) 
Clasping her father’s chains in triumph, 
When she did hear that father’s tale of crime, 
dropped them ' 
Uril. (after a pause) But then she smiled upon 
him—did she not ? 
Or tried to smile. (forcing a convulsive smile.) 

Fred. (tossing his chains in agony.) 

1 am a murderer ! 

Uril. (Starting from him and bursting into a 
horrible laugh) My father ! and a murderer! ha, 
ha, ha! (recovering and going up to him tenderly, 
and hanging on him.) 

Nay, do not try me so—thou speak’st in jest— 
Bat try me so no more! 
(Hides her head in his breast.) 

Fred. 1 have spoken! 

Uril. (Struggling with him in desperation) Re- 
tract, retract ! for heaven's, for mercy’s sake ! 

Fred. Horrible truth ! 

(She rushes away from him, and remains at a 
great distance, gazing on him with a look of hor- 
ror.) 

Fred. (Holding oul his arm to her) My child! 

my child! if crime like mine may plead 
Extremest wrong, and passion urged to madness, 
These fetters will not plead to thee in vain ; 
She will not speak—she will not listen to me ! 
‘My child and nature have abandoned me! | 
Uril. (Flying into his arms andl him) 
Oh! no! no! no! they bave not! 








ee 
—————__—_ 


pen: 








Fred. (Quite exhausted) Leave me—leave me! 
Their is perchance, a nook in this dark dwelling, 
Where I may, trembling, supplicate for mercy 
Alone—for in this moment’s agony, 

Even thine—thy sight is painful to mine eyes ! 


* * - + * 7 ~ ”~ * * “ * 7 


The remainder of the scene is continued 
with a master’s skill, and affords great scope 
to the powers of an actor. 

Before we close this notice, we would 
remark, what is greatly to the author’s cre- 
dit and honour, he has not followed the ex- 
ample of many writers, in setting off his 
sentences with oaths and irreligious expres- 
sions—we consider this as an excellent trait, 
and worthy to be remarked and followed. 


fC 


CURE FOR SCOLDING. 


.The following singular circumstance is 
said to have taken place in presence of 
many respectable witnesses. We do not 
vouch for its authenticity, but merely give 
it as a caution against what might hap- 


* A woman, on her way to Cincinnati 
in a steamboat, commenced a most tremen- 
dous “ shower of words” upon a sister pas- 
senger, a few hours before the boat landed. 
Notwithstanding the vast experience of this 
modern Xantippe in the art of scolding, 
she unfortunately opened her mouth to such 
an enormous extent, as actually to dislo- 
cate her jaws. The passengers, astonished 
at her sudden silence, and frightened at 
her alarming and grotesque appearance, 
kept a respectful distance, while she, with 
hasty steps, and clenched hands, paraded 
the deck of the boat. As soon as they 
landed, a surgeon was called, who instantly 
discovered the cause of our heroine’s wide 
and distorted mouth; but from the time 
which had elapsed, no effort of his could 
reduce the dislocation, without a pre- 
vious relaxation of the contracted and ri- 
gid muscles of the part. To effect this 
purpose, he put a lighted segar in each 
corner of his mouth, and puffed the smoke 
down the throat of his patient, notwith- 
standing, she resisted, pugnis et calcibus, 
with all her might. The smoke presently 
produced nausea and faintness, and a con- 
sequent relaxation of the muscles, when the | 
luxation was immediately reduced; and we 
are happy to learn, that though ‘the wo- 
man is still living, and in good health, she 
has not been heard to sold since!! It is 
further stated, that it had a good effect} 








v 
upon the Xantippe sisterhood in the y icinity 
of that place » especially in restraining such 
huge inyective, as require such a vast ex. 
tension of jaws to enable them to pass 
through. 


a 


—__—_——_—__=_=_—_—__—_— 
IMITATION LEGHORN HATS. 


At the late meeting of the Hartford Agri- 
cultural Society, several articles of domes. 
tic manufacture were exhibited, of superior 
workmanship; and among the articles of 
wearing apparel were two elegant imita- 
tions of ladies’ Leghorn hats, “made by 
two young ladies, from a grass common in 
the vicinity of Hartford. They were close. 
ly compared (says the Editor of the Con- 
necticut Mirror) with the finest Leghorns 
worn by the ladies in the city of Hartford, 
and so curiously were they wrought, that 
one of them, at least, was pronounced 
equal, if not superior, to those with which 
it was examined. The material of which 
they are made so nearly resembles that of 
the genuine Leghorns, that it would be 
difficult, if not impossible, to distinguish 
the one from thg other. This grass is 
commonly known by the name of tickle- 
match grass. 


—=—¥—X_—XXI_—_—————— 
ANECDOTES. 


Alexander at one time sent to Phociona 
great present of money. Phocion said to 
the messenger, “ Why does the king send 
to me, and to none else??? The messen- 
ger answered, “ Because he takes you to 
be the only good man in Athens.” Phocion 
replied, “If he thinks so, let him suffer 
me to be so still.” 


Marivaux, the author of a three act 
comedy called Love and Truth, said, on 
leaving a box where he had sat incognite 
during its representation, which had little 
effect, “‘ that it was the most tiresome piece 
he had ever seen, and that he himself was 


‘the author of it.” 





When Voltaire’s tragedy of Alzira was 
first performed in 1716, it was reported by 
many persons, that it was not the work of 
Voltaire. “ Ihope the report is true,” ob- 
served a wit. “ Why?” asked another. 
“ Because,” replied the former, “ we shall 
then have two good poets instead of one.” 
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FOR THE LADIES’ LITERARY CABINET. 


TO MARGARET, 
On visiting her Father's grave, August 28th, 1819. 


Tis a year and a month since thy father’s demise, | 
Nor yet has the green grass sprung up o'er his | 
bed— 
The heavens have bedew'd it alone—for thine 
eyes, 
No tears of regret on his cold grave have shed! 


¥es, time has roll’d round in its seasons, the year, 

And the fields and the meadows all verdantly 
wave ; 

But the mound that swells over thy father is sear, | 

And seems to the eye like a newly dug grave ! 


But a year and a month have gone by—and no 
more 
Is the wail of lament, nor the dolour of grief! 
The wound of bereavement no longer is sore, 
For the cold heart's distress is tumult’ous and 
brief. 


A year anda month! ah, howsoon they are gone! 
They scarce seem'd commenc’d, ere they pass'd 
and were not ! a 
How rapid and heedlessly age rushes on! 


How quickly man falls, and how quickly for- | 


got! 


Yet over that year which so swiftly has pass’d, 
With events that thy memory never shall shun; 
O canst thou an eye of serenity cast, 
Nor feel a reproach for the deeds thou hast 
done ? 


It open’d on thee in the spring-tide of youth, 
All artless in Nature's most witching attire ; 
But it closed, ah! it clos’d on thy forfeited truth, 
With nought but thy perfidy lefpto admire! 


I found thee a floweret, all blooming and fair, 
But the frost of affliction soon wither’d thy 
pride ; ‘ ; 
With more than the warmth of mere sympathy’s 
care, 
I foster'd thee drooping, and wept by thy side. 


And when the first chill which benum’d thee 
was o'er, 
And the sunshine of friendship had lifted thy 
head, 
More lovely in sorrow thou seemed’st than be- 
fore, 


For o'er thee had grief a sweet pensiveness 
shed. 


0 thou, the young hope of my bosom,how bright! 
How wild did my beart with affection dilate ; 
While the peacil of fancy with colours too light 
Drew many a scene of too transient a date ! 


In thy smiles thou dids’t often recline on my 
breast— 
But those smiles are no more! ah, how soon 
did they fade ! 
Yet know that the heart thou so often hast press’d, 
Bleeds not at the wounds which thy perfidy 
made! 


While the sailor-boy, high ‘o’er the yard is re- 


Then over that year which so simply has pass’d, | 
With events that thy memory never shall shun, 

O canst thou an eye of serenity cast, 

Nor feel a reproach for the deeds thou hast 


done ? 
NEOLIN. 
ee 


—— 


FOR THE LADIES’ LITERARY CABINET. 


THE RETURN. 


Inscribed to my friend, W. V. W——n, Brooklyn, 
Long-Island. 


Neath the wave of the ocean the sun is declining; 
His last parting ray, o’er the billow is shed— 


clining, 
And with stern, anxious eye, is gazing ahead. 


How heaves his young breast with the warmest 
emotion, 
At the thought of his home, bis kindred, and 
friends! 
As his own pative hills, arise from the ocean, 
And their dark rugged form, with the evening 
" mist blends. 


His fancy, all glowing, brings to view the fond 
hour, 
When kindred and friends, he shall clasp to his 
heart ; 
When fearless of tempests, that o’er ocean may 
lower, 
He flies to his home, thence, no more to de- 
part. 








For the pains, and the dangers, and toils be has 
past ; 
Arfl the keen pangsof absence have all fled away, 
For he hails the blest shores of his country at 
last. 


> 


O, how oft has this bosom, enraptured, swell'd 
bigh, 
When the home that I lov’d has arose on my 
view! 
When from the billow afar, I've turn’d my fond 
eye, 
To hail the dear cottage, this heart loved so 
true ! 


But long pass'd are those hours, this heart must 
deplore, 
When friendship and love, could each hour be- 
guile ; 
That genial emotion, this heart swells no more— 
The rude hand of Time has clouded that smile. 


And yet, friendship bas charms to render life blest, 

And sooth the dark brow impressed with care ; 

Yes, friendship and love, when in truth sweetly 
dress’d, 

Like flowerets wild, bloom all lovely and fair ! 


Like twin flowerets, they bloom in some wilder- 
ness drear, 
Expos’d to the rude chilling blasts of the storm; 
‘Neath the dews of the night, they oft bend with 
a tear— 
The rush of the tempest, oft withers their form. 








©! this moment of hope, and of joy, can repay || 





HORENTIUS. 





FOR THE LADIES’ LITERARY CABINET. 


TO MISS M— C——. 


Lady does it grieve thee? tell me, 
That thou once wert kind, I'll swear ; 
Those smiles were meant but to repel me, 
And scorn, not love, was seated there. 


Oh! say those lips have never blest me, 
Never breathed one mutual sigh, 

And when that touch, at parting, prest me, 
Swear ‘twas meant to bid me fly. 


Yes, if thy gentle heart will let thee, 
Oh! forget thou e’er wert kind, 

I will strive too, to forget thee, 
And in madness seem gesign'd. 


And ab! relenting at my anguish, 
Should'st thou chide the fruitiess sigh ; 

Should’st thou bid me cease to languish, 
Lady, I'll obey, and die. 


Then, farewell, the harp for ever, 
Once thou taught'st its strings to glow, 

Soon the quivering string must sever, 
Touch'd by the icy band of wo. 


Yet never shall these lips upbraid thee, 
With one sad or murmuring breath, 
Till Heaven, more kind than thou art, lady, 
Shall bid them sigh the sigh of death. 
w. 


FOR THE LADIES’ LITERARY CABINET. 


LINES 


‘Written in June, 1819. 


Lovely shines the glimmering beam, 
On the dark blue rolling stream, 
And all is silent, calm, and still, 
Save the notes of the distant whip-poor-will, 
And nature's music, wild and sweet, 
As the murmuring winds and waters meet. 
Ah me! when the noontide of life is past, 
And the shadows of winter are gathering fast, 
And all the soul's promise of joy is gone, 
And the visions of childhood for ever are flown; 
Will the moonbeam shine, as brightly then, 
On the dark stream, and wild-wood glen ? 
Will the wild bird’s note, so sweet and clear, 
As softly meet the listening ear ? 
Can nature’s music charm the soul, 
Enthrall’d in winter’s wild control ? 
Can breath of spring the chain unbind 
In darkness fetter’d round the mind ? 
—There is a power whose mild control 
Gilds the dark billows of the soul ! 
That bursts the "twining chains that bind 
The bounding heart and soaring mind, 
And gives to Age’s dark wintery hour, _ 
The sun that shone in Childhood’s bower— 
A brighter beam—a lovelier ray, 
Than gilded youth’s unclouded day ! 

MATILDA. 
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FOR THE LADIES’ LITERARY CABINET. 


TO MY LITTLE DAUGHTER. 
Christmas, 1819. 


A bright merry Christmas to you, my dear, 
And if you are good, it will surely be so ; 
Tho’ thy fate may resemble the time of the year, 
Let thy mind be as pure asthe new-fallen snow. 


Nine times, my young daughter, has Christmas re- 
tarn’d 
Since heaven first gave thee to solace my cares; 
And thy mother’s affection has steadily burn‘d 
’Midst her sorrows, her trials, her hopes, and 
her fears. 


May every new Christmas still find thee the same, 
Still artless, ingenuous, kind, and sincere ; 
And oh! should’st thou live, may thy pure vir- 


tuous fame 
Give me cause to rejoice at each new coming 
year. 
HARRIET. 
— 
THE WALTZ. 


In patent Kaleidoscopes all may discern 

A novel attraction at every turn ; 

And every movement presents to the sight 

A figure more perfect, a colour more bright ; 
But waltzing, tho’ charming to those who can do 


it, 
Is rather fatiguing to people who view it: 
Fortho’ turns are incessant, no changes you meet, 
But giddicess, bustle, embracing, and heat. 


At first they move slowly, with caution and grace, 
Like horses when just setting out on a race ; 

For dancers at balls, just like horses at races, 
Must amble a little to show otf their paces. 

The music plays faster, their raptures begin, 
Like lambkins they skip, like tetotums they spin; 
Now whirl, and flounces now fly, 
And shoe-ties at least are exposed to the eye. 


O’er the chalk covered ball-room in circles they 
swim, ; 

He smiles upon her, and she smiles upon him ; 

Her arm on his shoulder is tenderly plac'd, 

His hand quite as tenderly circles her waist ; 

They still bear in miad as they’re turning each 
other, 

The proverb, that one good turn’s deserving 
another ; 

And these bodily turns often end, it is said, 

In turning the lady’s or gentleman's head. 


= 
EPITAPHS. 
On a Mr. Pope, who commitied suicide. 
Lived without hope, 
_ And died by a rope. . 
On a Lady, who had, some how or other, incurred 
the appellation of “ Xantippe.” 
Beneath this stone, a lump of clay, 
Lies Arabella Young, 


Who, on the twenty-fourth of May,, 
_ Began to—hold her tongue. 


| 


| 





NEW-YORK, 
SATURDAY, JANUARY 15, 1820. 





TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Many communications have been received, 
since our last acknowledgement, which shall be 
attended to, according to their deserts. We wish 
hour Correspondents would turn their attention 
more to Prose, as we have now more Poeiry on 
hand than we know how to dispose of. 


The superb mansion of Joseph Bonaparte, at 
Bordentown, N. J. was entirely consumed by 
fire, on Tuesday afternoon, 4th inst. He had 
been at New-York on a visit, and returned just 
in time to be a witness of the smoking ruins of a 
building, on the erection and embellishment of 
which, he had recently bestowed much expense 
and labour. This fire originated from a stove 
pipe in the fourth story. Most of the furniture 
and valuable paintings were saved by the domes. 
tics. It is stated, that the paintings alone, cost 
$150,000, and were considered the most valua- 
ble collection of originals in the world. 


Theatrical—The managers of the Richmond 
Theatre had assigned the receipts of the house 
on the 5th inst. for the beuefit of the family of 
the late Mr. Hopkins Robertson. The Comedy 
of Speed the Plough, and the melo-drama of the 
Lady of the Lake were announced for that even- 
ing. Messrs. Hilson, Pritchard, Howard, and 
others, well known on the New-York boards, 
compose the company. 

National Vaceine Institution.—A number of gen- 
tlemen at Washington have appointed a board of 
Managers to organize a Vaccine Institution for 
the United States of America, agreeably to a 
plan which had been proposed ;-and they are 
about to petition Congress for an act of incorpo- 
ration to secure the permanent duration thereof. 


From the Canadian Courant. 


; Satmon River, (Lines,) Nov. 26. 

The people of this vicinity have been, during 
the last three weeks, very much alarmed by re- 
peated shocks of Earthquakes, some of them so 
heavy as to shake violently the bouses, startle 
the inhabitants from their sleep, rattle stoves and 
other articles of furniture, and even to raise a 
surf in the river, when the air was perfectly 
calm. You may be assured that this account is 
unexaggerated. There have been, I believe, up- 
wards of forty shocks since the dark Tuesday: 
some of them accompanied with a noise as loud 
as that caused by the discharge of a twenty-four 
pounder fired ‘at the distance of a mile: others 
were attended by a rumbling sound, resembling 
that produced by the finger on atambarine. The 
last shock was experienced at ten o’clock last 
night, and was pretty severe. Some are so alarm- 
ed, that they are with difficulty persuaded to go 
to bed; others go to bed with their clothes on, 
and their cash in their pockets, fearing what may 





I remain Sir, &c. J.D. 


MARRIED, 


On Tuesday evening, 4th inst. by the Rey. Mr 
|Whelpley, Mr.Harvy Williams, merchant, of 
| this city, to Miss Caroline Conover, daughter of 
the late Col. Conover, of Sussex county, N. J, 

On Wednesday evening, 5th inst. by the Rey. 
Mr. Woodhull, Mr. John Devoe, of Bushwick 
(L. 1.) to Miss Helen Ryerson, daughter of Mr. 
Jacob Ryerson, of Wallabout, (L. I.) 

On Thursday evening, 6th inst. by the Rev. Mr. 
M’Leod, Abram K. Colwell, to Miss Leoesa La- 
boyteaux, both of this city. 

Same day, at Newtown, (L.1.) by the Rey. 
Mr. Goldsmith, Mr. William Bragan, to Miss 
Anna Townsend, daughter of Daniel Townsend, 
all of that place. 

On Saturday evening last, by the Rev. Mr. 
| M‘Clay, Mr. George C. Harriott, to Miss Jane 
Riley, eldest daughter of Joseph Riley, Esq. al 
of this city. 

On Sunday evening last, by the Rev. Mr. Ire. 
land, Lieut. William H. Mott, of the U.S. Navy, 
|to Miss. Louisa Penniman. 

At Westchester, on Sunday evening, 2d inst, 
by the Rev. Mr. Wilkins, Mr. David Henderson, 
to the amiable Miss Rebecca Bartlett, eldest 
daughter of John Bartlett, Esq. of Stoney-Brook. 
| At Newburyport, (Mass.) Lieut. Joel Abbot, of 
the U. S. Navy, to Miss Mary Wood, daughter 
of Abner Wood, Esq. . 

At Springfield, (Mass.) Mr. David Goodale, 
aged eighty-one years, to Miss Sarah Colton, 
aged sixty-one. 





——————————— ee 
DIED, 


On Wednesday, 5th inst. Charlotte P. Allen, 
aged 16 months, third daughter of Mr. Freeman 
Allen, of this city. 

Same day, of a lingering illness, Mr. Robert 
Stuart, in the 58th year of his age. 

Same day, Jacob Rush, aged 74 years, Presi- 
dent of the Court of Common Pleas in the 
county of Philadelphia. 

On Thursday evening, 6th inst. after a severe 
illness, which she bore with Christian fortitude 
and resignation, Mrs. Elizabeth Williams, relict 
of the late John Williams, in the 54th year of 
her age. 

On Friday afternoon, 7th inst. in the 49th year 
of his age, Mr. Charles Devoe. 

Same evening, Mr. Jacob S. Mott, aged 65 
years. 

At Littlestown, (Penn.) on the 23d ult. sudden- 
ly, Mr. Jacob Rider. The circumstances of his 
death are somewhat singular : Mr. Rider and his 
lady retired to bed between 10 and 11 o’clock— 
some short time after, there was a considerable 
knocking at the front door—Mr. R. got up, put 
on his great coat, and went out of doors ; in about 
a minute he returned to his room, and informed 
his wife he must die. Mrs. R. helped im to bed, 
ran to a neighbour for assistance, and returned 
in about five minutes, and found her husband 4 
corpse. 


| : 








happen in the night. Hoping the worst is over, 
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